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he did write to him, and told him of a provision he had made in his will. "You see/* he said, "you can owe me no thanks for giving what I can no longer use when I go down to the pit. . . ." Thackeray's letter of farewell to his "dearest old friend/* in which he asked the poet to be his literary executor, and, if anything happened, to look after his wife and children, has already been quoted in an earlier chapter; and when, in 1854, Fitzgerald went to town, he hoped to catch a sight of "old Thackeray, who, Doone wrote me word, came suddenly on him in Pall Mall the other day; while all the while people supposed The Newcomes was being indited at Rome or Naples/' "Oddly enough/' he wrote to Mr. E. B. Cowell on January 26, 1857, "as I finished the last sentence, Thackeray was announced; he came in, looking gray, grand, and good-humoured; and I held up this letter, and told him whom it was written to, and he sends his love! He goes lecturing all over England, has fifty pounds for each lecture, and says he is ashamed of the fortune he is making. But he deserves it."
A few days after, he went to hear his friend discourse on George III. "Very agreeable to me, though I did not think highly of the lecture."
This must have been one of the last meetings of the two men. But the long interval did not deaden their feelings, and the news of his friend's death came as a great shock to Fitzgerald. "Really, a great figure has sunk under earth/' he said to George Crabbe; and in a letter, dated January 7, 1864, asking Samuel Laurence for particulars of his two portraits of Thackeray, he wrote: "I am surprised almost to find how much I am thinking of him, so little as I had seen him for the last